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of crisis', wrote the New York Times on March i<5, 1947. A Colonel
of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, lecturing to "selected
civilians' in New York on June 13, 1950, characteristically demanded
not an enlightened but 'an aroused public opinion', since 'the proper
mobilization of the public viewpoint was one of the most important
phases of all economic mobilization for war'.

There is indeed a 'new fatefulness attaching to every step in foreign
policy and to what the press publishes about it1, the Hutchins report
observed. The preservation of democracy and perhaps of civilization
may now depend upon a free and responsible press ... if we would
have progress and peace/ But the press, on the whole, has been failing
sadly in this duty: *the few who are able to use the machinery of the
press have not provided a service adequate to the needs of society...
the news is twisted by the emphasis on firstness and the novel and
sensational; by the personal interests of owners, and by pressure
groups.... Too often the result is meaninglessness, flatness, distortion.
... The citizen is not supplied the information and discussion he needs
to discharge his responsibilities.'

The report gave special mention to American reporting about the
creation of the United Nations at San Francisco, because it set the
tone for the fateful years that followed. 'On many days during the
weeks the Conference was in session there was nothing to report. But
the reporters had to send in their stories. Somehow there had to be
news. The result on the lower levels was a series of personal items
modelled after the Hollywood fan magazines and on the higher levels a
distorted account of what took place. Because drama and tension were
demanded by the editorial desks back home, drama and tension were
manufactured at San Francisco. Hence calm was turned into the calm-
before-the-storm. Silence became the ^silence-of-impending-conflict
The passage of time became a portentous period of delay. So com-
pletely was the task of manufacturing suspense performed that, when
after some weeks an acceptable charter was signed, the effect on
newspaper readers was one of incredulous surprise.'

Six years later, on June 12, 1951, Paul G. Hoffman, the former
administrator of the Marshall Plan, confided to the New York Herald
Tribune (international edition) in Paris: 'I could break into every
newspaper in America if, when I return to New York, I said: We
ought to drop an atomic bomb on Moscow right away. But if I say
that peace can be won through patience and firmness, it wouldn't get
into a single paper/

The more the world's peace came to depend upon sane and en-